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ADDRESS TO THE READERS OF THE ‘ PENNY MAGAZINE’ ON 
THE COMPLETION OF ITS FIFTH VOLUME. 


[The Ants offering their Tributes to Educatiun. 


Tuere are periods in the existence of a periodical work, 
as there are in the lives of individuals, at which it is 
salutary to look back upon the past, and endeavour to 
lay down some general principles of conduct for the 
future. In the case of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ the con- 
tinuous publication for five years has accumulated a 
great mass of materials which it may be desirable to 
analyze and point attention to, not only with the view 
of showing what objects have been accomplished, but 
of considering what new fields of observation and in- 
quiry are presented to us. 

In the first number of the ‘Penny Magazine’ the 
aim of the publication was thus stated: “We shall 
endeavour to prepare a useful and entertaining Weekly 
Magazine, that may be taken up and laid down without 
requiring any considerable effort. * * * * Whatever 
tends to enlarge the range of observation, to add to 
the store of facts, to awaken the reason, and to lead 
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the imagination into agreeable and innocent trains of 
thought, may assist in the establishment of a sincere 
and ardent desire for information; and in this point of 
view our little Miscellany may prepare the way for the 
reception of more elaborate and precise knowledge, and 
be as the small optic-glass called ‘the finder,’ which 
is placed by the side of a large telescope to enable th 
observer to discover the star which is afterwards to be 
carefully examined by the more perfect instrument.” 
The object, which we have steadily kept in view for five 
years, was thus pretty accurately defined at the com- 
mencement of our undertaking. We did not profess to 
systematize any of the great branches of knowledge ;— 
but by giving all the knowledge that came within our 
range an attractive form, to induce a desire for know- 
ledge generally—and, by a constant reference to the best 
sources of information, to secure accuracy if we could 
not pretend to completeness. It has been often objected 
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to the ‘Penny Magazine’ that the desultory habit of 
reading which it induced was unfavourable to the cul- 
tivation of the popular mind, and that no real or 
abiding knowledge was the result of this miscellaneous 
information. It appears to us that this objection is 
founded upon a misconception, both as to the elements 
of which the popular mind is composed, and as to the 
channels in which the masses of the people who have 
little leisure must necessarily seek for instruction. The 
popular mind is not made up (as those reasoners 
assume who demand that books for the people should 
contain only the most condensed and exact enuncia- 
tions of the elementary truths of morals and science) 
of energetic and hard-working persons—hard-working 
even in their leisure—who have no taste for the agreeable 
in connexion with the useful, and who require only 
solid intellectual food for their vigorous digestion. The 
popular mind is composed, in a much larger proportion 
than is thus assumed,—of the young of both sexes,— 
of those who having earned their daily bread look to 
reading as a relaxation,—of the busy and even of the 
idle, who are anxious to store their minds with facts, 
but at the least expense of study and research. Now 
we have no hesitation in expressing our opinion that, 
foe the great body of the working people of this 
country, the Newspaper was the only accessible channel 
of general reading until the publication of the ‘ Penny 
Magazine.’ ‘The books within their reach were not 
only few, but they were exceedingly limited: in their 
range. In No, 205 of the ‘Penny Magazine’ @une. 13, 
1835) will be found a very interesting, paper, entitled, 
‘A Poor Student’s Literary Expenditure.’ A passage or 
two extracted or abridged from this paper will illustrate 
our meaning. ‘The writer, after describing his, anxious 
struggles as a poor boy to obtain money to purchase 
books, points out that when, in the year 1816; he was 
enabled to devote thres-pence to such a purchase, 
the only works beyond nursery tales which he could 
procure were certain abstracts or reprints of popular 


fictions ;--that when his mind outgrew the nutriment 
of these three-penny books, and he aspired to lay out 
a shilling in literature, the only purchases he could 


make were some of the very dear number-books, which 
were carried from house to house. He says, “I wish 
it to be borne in mind that, at the time to which this 
statement refers, books thus published in numbers 
formed the only works which can be deemed to have 
been accessible to the humbler classes of the commu- 
nity.” With a few exceptions, such as ‘ Robinson 


Crusoe’ and the ‘ Pilgrim's Progress,’ the quality of’ 


these works every one knows to have been execrable; 
they were half a century behind the knowledge of their 
fay; and they contained so. few subjects of general 
‘iterature or science that as storehouses of facts of any 
kind: they were most insufficient, The paper on the 
‘ Poor Student’s Literary Expenditure’ concludes as fol- 
lows: “Great as my own difficulties were in winning 
an honest penny, I found it far more difficult to obtain 
au opportunity of expending that penny in a satisfactory 
manner. I[ exult beyond measure in the change which 
has taken place for the better within my own time, and 
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in the other and greater clianges which I see before me. 
None but those who have kgown something of such 
struggles and difficulties as I have described, can well 
imagine the strong emotion which I sometimes ex- 
perience as I view the windows of the numerous shops 
which, in the various cheap publications of the present 
day, do now, and ever must henceforth, offer advantages 
the want of which formed so serious an obstacle to my 
own progress in the early part of my career.” Without 
assuming any merit that does not belong to us, we may 
venture to say that a considerable portion of this great 
change is to be ascribed, directly and indirectly, to the 
‘Penny Magazine.’ 

If we had succeeded only in giving the people a 
cheaper Miscellany than they ever before possessed, 
we should have accomplished only half out ob- 
ject. The Five Volumes of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ 
—which may be purchased, bound, for Thirty-six Shil- 
lings, and which contain nearly 2500 Pages of Letter- 
press and above 1100 Engravings,—do not rest their 
claim to a permanent popularity upon the fact that 
they are five times as cheap as the old number-books, 
looking to quantity alone,—but that they contain a 
fund of instruction which was never before opened to 
the great body of the people. Let us endeavour to 
analyze this mass of information ;—and we may per- 
haps be. able to, show that it has not been gathered 
together entirely without a system. 

The Analytical Index which we have prepared to 
the Five Volumes now completed, is divided into seven- 
teen heads. The. first is that of British Topography 
and Antiquities. We have endeavoured) to make the 
most remarkable Monuments of our Architecture, and 


‘the most interesting remains of past ages, as well as the 


present aspect of our great Towus and Cities, familiar 
to.all. Im this department alone we have given 270 


‘engravings; which; added, to upwards of 30 in the 
second class of Bridges, Ruilroads, and other public 


improvements (mostly British), present a total of at 
least 300 engravings connected with the Topography 
of the United Kingdom. A large proportion of these 
engravings are from original sketches. The information 
here collected would have to be sought in very many 
expensive volumes, which may in general be said to be 
quite inaccessible to the great body of readers. The 
Trades and. Manufactures. of our own and other coun- 
tries, though not forming a very prominent feature, 
have been incidentally noticed,—and these subjects oc- 
eupy 37 engravings, not reckoning the series of Eng/ish 
Coins which has appeared in Volume V. The division 
of, Foreign Topography and Antiquities embraces 148 
engravings; and the Illustrations of the Condition, 
Occupations, Amusements, and other Characteristics ot 
the People of different Periods and Countries, comprise 
56 engravings ;—making a total of 204 pictorial repre- 
sentations, many of which, as well as the descriptions, 
have been contributed by travellers who have themselves 
seen the places and persons described, and which could 
only otherwise be found in the manifold books of voyages 
and travels, which of themselves form.a,large library, 
History and Biocra»hy, especially the lives of great 
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benefactors of mankind, and of men remarkable for 
their devotion to knowledge, have occupied much of our 
work ;—the engravings in these departments are 52. 
Education, and subjects connected with the advance- 
ment of popular instruction, form a class in our Index. 
To Natural History—especially to Zoology—we have 
devoted a large space throughout these volumes. The 
engravings of animals, and of vegetable and mineral 
productions, are 242 in number. It will of course be 
ubserved that those subjects of which very important 
particulars can be presented to the eye by pictures, 
have necessarily received a larger portion of our atten- 
tion than other facts which depend wholly upon verbal 
description. It has been considered by us of thie 
utmost importance to aim at the strictest accuracy in 
such representations ; and thus the subjects of Natural 
History represented in our wood-cuts are as perfect in 
respect to form as can be attained by the most careful 
examination of living specimens, of stuffed figures, and 
of engravings where neither a living specimen nor a 
stuffed figure could be procured. The more popular 
departments of Science, such as Geology, Astronomy, 
Meteorology, Mechanics, &c., have not been neglected. 
In the department of the Fine Arts we have felt the 
great importance of familiarizing the people with the 
highest models of excellence. We have given upwards 
of 100 engravings, including some of the finest speci- 
mens of Sculpture and Painting which exist; and that 
we have been to a certain extent successful, we think 
the following evidence of a man of science, recently 
given before a Committee of the House of Commons, 
affords some proof :— 


“ The ease with which the principles and illustrations of 
art might be diffused I think is so obvious that it is hardly 
necessary to say a word about it. Here you may see it 
exemplified in the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ and here are 150 
cuts taken from the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ many taken from 
the old masters, of painting and sculpture, and many of 
them very well done; and these 150 cuts, printed on draw- 
ing paper, and well bound, may be had for 14s. Such works 
as this, and the ‘ Saturday Magazine,’ ‘ Chambers’ Journal, 
and the ‘ Magasin Pittoresque’ and the ‘ Magasin Universel’ 
of Paris, could not have existed without the printing-ma- 
chine; and-every Saturday I have the satisfaction of reflect- 
ing that 360,000. copies of these useful publications are 
issued to the public, diffusing science and taste and good 
feeling, without one sentence of an immoral tendency in 
the whole. 

“Is it not probable that the great extension given to 
these specimens of art, by the improvement in printing, is a 
new means of extending a knowledge of the arts ?—Yes. 

“ And to an extent that could not exist without the 
printing-machine ?—Certainly not. 

“In fact, may not this diffusion of taste through the 
press be called the paper currency of art?—Yes, it is in- 
deed the paper currency of art, and always represents ster- 
ling value. I should say, whatever means may be devised, 
either by public lectures, museums, &c., for the circulation 
of art, that those means may be rendered effective by means 
of the printing-machine. 

“ Is it not important, that as the printing-machine gives 
us such amazing facilities for circulating among the people 
a knowledge of art, that the works which it copies should, 
as far as it can accomplish them, be of the highest excel- 
lence ?—It is. 
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“ May not a tolerably correct outline of the works of great 
masters—Raphael, Michael Angelo, and others,—by that 
mode, find its way. into the minds of the population in ge- 
neral ?—Yes; in this very collection from. the ‘ Penny Ma- 
gazine,’ are. cuts from the pictures of Raphael, Rubens, 
Spagnoletto, Guido, Teniers, Ostade, Murillo, Quintin 
Matsys ; and in sculpture, the Apollo, Niobe, Laocoon, &c. 

“ And is not this means of diffusing a knowledge of the 
arts (not by bringing people to places of instruction in art, 
but by conveying instruction to the doors of the people) a 
new era in instruction in design ?—Decidedly ; because, 
take the Cartoons, of Raphael, it is quite clear that there 
are hundreds of thousands of persons who-are now ac- 
quainted with what are the forms and figures and groupings 
in these cartoons, that never would have known them by 
any lecture or description whatever, and who would never 
have an opportunity of seeing the originals. 

“In fact, the mechanic and the peasant, in the most re- 
mote districts of the country, have now an opportunity of 
seeing tolerably correct outlines of form which they never 
could behold before ?—Exactly, and literally at the price 
they used to give for a song. 

“And there is, therefore, a greater chance of calling 
genius into activity?—Yes; not merely by these books 
creating an artist here and there, but by the general eleva- 
tion of the taste of the public. The art of wood-engraving 
itself has received an astonishing impetus from these pub- 
lications.” 


We might have thought that the attempts, thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Cowper, to convey some notion of the 
great works of Art to those who cannot have access 
to collections of pictures, and are unable to purchase 
elaborate and expensive engravings, might have done 
something to spread a knowledge, at least, of beauty of 
form and composition. A writer in a widely-circulated 
newspaper thinks otherwise. He is indignant at “a 
notion which is beginning to come into vogue, of the 
feasibility of diffusing a taste for the fine arts by means 
of cheap publications. ‘The attempt,” he says, “ origi- 
nates in a creditable intention, but in a mistaken view 
of the case.” This writer then pronounces an opinion, 
from whose oracular solemnity we presume there is no 
appeal :— As there is no royal road to mathematics, 
sO we say, ONCE POR ALi, there is no Penny Magazine 
road to the Fine Arts. Every ingredient in the culti- 
vation of the arts, and in their practice, is expensive in 
the highest degree—great length of time, which all 
political economists know to be the dearest ingredient 
in production ;—implements of the most expensive kind, 
and models most difficult to procure ; and lastly, genius 
and invention, which are not to be purchased. These 
are points in the case which we do not think can ever 
alter; and until they do, the cultivation of the fine arts 
must be carried on by a comparatively small and gifted 
few, under the patronage of men of wealth and leisure*.” 
We do not quite understand all this, but we suppose it 
means, that the production of a picture or a statue fur 
the exclusive gratification“ of men of wealth and leisure,” 
is the sule end and object of the “ cultivation of the 
Fine Arts ;” that it isa matter of the most absolute 
indifference whether the bulk of the people have any 
perception of the beauty of Art, or any knowledge of its 
principles ; that. every attempt to diffuse Art by en- 


* ‘Morning Chronicle, October 19, 1836, 
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gravings of pictures, or casts of sculpture, are hindrances 
to art, because the engraving or the mode! has not every 
excellence of the painting or the statue; that such men 
as Josiah Wedgwood, who introduced the forms of 
elassic antiquity into our potteries, have adopted a most 
*“ mistaken view of the case ;” that the French govern- 
ment, who have Schools of Design for manufacturers, 
with a view to maintain the superiority in pattern of 
their silks, have adopted a most “ mistaken view of the 
case ;” that our government, which has just established 
a School of Design for similar objects, is labouring 
under the same delusion; and that, once for all, as 
there is “‘no Penny Magazine road to the Fine Arts,” 
the expenditure of Twelve Thousand Pounds upon the 
engravings of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ has been an utter 
waste of capital with reference to the cultivation of 
Art, and the popular taste would have been as much 
advanced by the encouragement of the old manufactuze 
of the red and blue prints which are still scattered by 
travelling Jews amongst the cottages of the agricultural 
population, and of the green and yellow parrots which 
are still sometimes seen upon the Italian boy's head, in 
ill-assorted company with Canova’s Graces. 

The wood-engravings of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ have 
formed so characteristic a feature of the work, that it 
may be safely assumed that much of its unexampled 
success has depended upon their spirit and fidelity. 
From the commencement of the publication to the 
present time, no expense or labour has been spared to 
attain every improvement of which the art of wood- 
engraving is susceptible. A great many difficulties 
have been overcome in adapting the character of the 
engraving to the rapid movements of the printing- 
machine ;—and sometimes the finest and most expen- 
sive execution of the wood-cut has failed to produce the 
effect desired. The art, however, in connexion with 
the cheapest form of printing, has been carried farther 
than was at one time thought to be possible; and it 
has realized in this way much of the excellence that was 
formerly only to be attained by the most slow and 
careful process of “ working-off” the impressions. That 
the wood-cuts of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ are considered 
to have attained as much excellence as can be reached 
in this department of art, may be shown by this fact ;— 
stereotype-casts from many of these cuts are supplied 
for the illustration of similar foreign publications, which 
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appear in eleven different languages and countries. 
The list is as follows, and many interesting considera- 
tions are involved in the mere recital: Germany,— 
France,—Holland,—Livonia (in Russian and Ger- 
man),—Bohemia (Sclavonic),—Italy,—Ionian Islands 
(modern Greek), — Sweden, — Norway, — Spanish 
America,—the Brazils. In addition, the entire work 
is reprinted in the United States from plates sent from 
this country. 

The Index to the five volumes of the ‘ Penny Maga- 
zine’ which we have prepared for those who desire to 
purchase it separately, will show, much more completely 
than we have here attempted, the great divisions of the 
subjects to which its pages have been dedicated. We 
consider the close of the present Volume as a resting- 
place in the publication of our work, which has thus ob- 
tained a certain completeness, and has realized many of 
the objects which were contemplated at its commence- 
ment. For the future, without any material change in 
its plan, and without any alteration in its management, 
some new features will be introduced, which it is be- 
lieved will increase its usefulness and its attractions. 
During the next year, 1837, certain articles will be pub- 
lished, which will have a connected value, and will, in all 
probability, be completed in the Volume. Amongst these 
will be a series of papers on the most important social 
characteristics of Lonvon, which will be illustrated by 
about fifty engravings from original sketches. We shall 
also give a series of papers on the Barrisu Fisnenigs, 
a subject highly interesting as a portion of Natural 
History, and as an important branch of National 
Industry. The author of the ‘Pursuit or KNOWLEDGE 
unperR Dirricutties’ will furnish some papers in con- 
tinuation of his Volumes in the ‘ Library of Entertain- 
ing Knowledge.’ Some of the Supplements will be 
devoted to notices of the great Hisrornican Hiras or 
Mopern Times,—such as the dominion of the Moors in 
Spain,—the establishment of the Turks in Europe,— 
the English wars in France,—the conquest of America, 
&c. It is unnecessary more minutely to specify the 
objects which we hope to accomplish. They will be 
undertaken with a view to carry forward our readers in 
the same road that we have so long travelled together, 
—but with some variety, which may be sought in a 
wider range of prospect over the great domain of 
Knowledge. 


END OF VOLUME THE FIFTH. 





®,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
LONDON }—CHARLES KNIGHT & CO,, 22, LUDGATE STREET, 
Printed by Wi1114m Crowns and Sons, Stamford Street, 
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